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OFF THE DRAWING BOARD: 


Who's designing what, where in 
North Carolina, plus names and 
changes among the state s design 
firms. 


THE ONLY DEVICE IN 
EXISTENCE THAT CAN HEAT 
COOL AND SELLA 1HOUSE. 
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It's the high efficiency heat pump. And it's em system Ca olina home 


buyers want. 
Because they ve been Jearning a all about the heat pumps advantages: 


Like how cost-effective it is to use. How e evenly it heats and 
cools. And how clean it is. 

Homeowners also like the econo my ol 1 having a single 
system for their heating and air conditioning. And they like 
the fact that a heat pump needs very little mait ntenance. 

Ask anyone who's lived v 1 a heat pump. Most will tell 
you they're sold on it. Which is exa —. why ə talling high 
efficiency heat pumps wil help you sell — 
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NORTH CAROLINAS 
CITY CENTERS TAKE SHAPE 


Three Case Studies: 
Winston-Salem 
Charlotte 
Farmville 


Some critics say the day of urban architecture has passed. 
They cite the increasing “automobilization” of Americans, 
the move to the suburbs and changes in tax incentives for 
downtown preservation and renewal as proof that central 
business districts are no longer central. 

Others, however, see opportunities to change the old 
rules that once applied to city center design and institute 
new ones, ones that take into account the changed use of 
downtown areas. 

New York architect Jonathan Barnett, FAIA, writing in 
the May, 1987 issue of Architecture magazine, says, “An 
identifiably different downtown building type has emerged 
in response to investment patterns and regulations encour- 
aging mixed use. Offices, shops, and often a hotel are as- 
sembled around large indoor or outdoor public spaces.” 

Another new building type, Barnett says, is the “festival 
marketplace,” which he defines as “a real or synthetic his- 
toric context for restaurants and impulse shopping.” 

He cautions, however, that the verdict is still out onthe 
success of these new answers tothe problems of urban de- 
sign. “Historians will have to decide whether these large- 
scale downtown developments have helped unify the city 
center or have introduced a larger scale of urban fragmenta- 
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Denise Scott Brown, a Philadelphia architect, expressed 
her hopes for urban design in the same issue of Architecture. 
She would like to see the period of 1978-87 as one in which 
architects “submerged themselves in cities and learned to 
understand not only the economic, social and political com- 
plex for urban architecture but also the complex issues, 
complexly balanced, of equity, control and creativity that 
should mediate between the individual building and the 
urban design.” 

In this issue of North Carolina Architecture, we will take 
a look at how three cities in the state — Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem and Farmville — are faring in the design of their cen- 
tral business districts. The vision of Charlotte firms Clark 
Tribble Harris & Liand1.N. Pease Associates has played a 
major part in shaping the image of the state's largest city, 
while Hammill-Walter Associates is actively involved in the 
restructuring and redesign of Winston-Salem, acity with an 
intriguing mixture of urban areas and historic sites. And finally, 
architect James M. Dugan Ill and the town of Farmville joined 
forces to make a neglected part of the central business dis- 
trict both aesthetically pleasing and productive. 


Gateway Center, Charlotte 
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CASE STUDY: 
WINSTON-SALEM 


Hammill-VValter Associates 


he restored Moravian community of Old Salem will 

soon have an architectural as well as a geographical 

link to downtown Winston-Salem, thanks toa proj- 

ect called Triad Park. 

The project, which is part of the city’s Central 

Area Action Plan, consists of One Triad Park office tower, 
Triad Park parking deck and Corpening Plaza. This first 
phase of a five-phase downtown redevelopment plan pro- 
vides a gateway into downtown Winston-Salem from I-40 
and links that area with Old Salem, to the south. 

The Winston-Salem firm of Hammill-Walter Associates 
Inc. has provided architectural services for One Triad Park. 
The building, which was dedicated in May, features three 
exterior glass elevators overlooking Old Salem, a two-story 
lobby with skylights and fountain pool, and a 600-space 
underground parking facility with direct access to the 
tower's main lobby. 

Astriking and unusual part of the Triad Park develop- 
ment is the two-level Corpening Plaza, located atop the 
office tower's parking deck. A 60-by- 18-foot cascading 
waterwall separates the two levels. The upper level contains 
a60-by-120 foot reflecting pool surrounded by landscaped 
walkways, while the lower level features decorative water 
steps surrounding a large, open lawn. 

Lloyd G. Walter İr, AIA, president of Hammill-VValter, 
says One Triad Park was intended to be a counterpoint to 
other buildings in downtown Winston-Salem. “Most of the 
buildings in downtown were made of natural materials like 
brick, precast concrete, and so on. The developer for our 
project, however, really wanted One Triad Park to havea 
significant image, which is why we designed the building 
with reflective glass and a faceted facade. It's unusual for 
Winston-Salem.” 

Hammill-VValter recently completed the design of the 
north section of the Winston-Salem Strollway, a pedestrian 
walk running adjacent to Triad Park from First to Fourth 
streets. The strollway, which includes a trolley path and 
turn-of-the-century light posts and bollards, will eventually 
allow visitors to walk from downtown Winston-Salem to the 
Old Salem historic district. 

In addition to the Triad Park projects, Hammill-Walter 
has been involved in several renovations, restorations and 
additions to downtown structures. The firm recently de- 
signed a five-level, 700-car parking deck for the M.C. Benton 
Convention Center. As development south of the deck 
continues, the decks elevated walkway will be linked to 
VVinston-Salem/s downtown pedestrian walkway system. 

Hammill-VValter architects have also renovated the R.). 
Reynolds Tobacco Co.'s main lobby (a project that received 


One Triad Park (right above) is the newest addibo: 


a national AIA award); the main lobby of Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co.; and the Hyatt Winston-Salem Hotel. Also, the 
firm designed a 56,000-square-foot addition to the existing 
historical facility of The Winston-Salem Journal 

Hammill, who has been president of the Winston Salem 
Chamber of Commerce and involved in numerous civic 

activities, believes the city has made remarkable progress 
in its quest for an exciting, vibrant downtown area 

“We were less blessed than some cities in North Carolina, 
which have main avenues upon which their primary busi 
nesses downtown front,” he explains. “So we have had tt 
develop several centers of activity within our dow ı 
area, one of which I believe will be the Triad Park complex, 
especially when other buildings like a hotel, office space 
shops and condominiums are built within it 

Although the Triad Park project is already attracting 
traffic — “VVeve seen carloads of families drive down at night 
time to see the fountains, which is a good sign,” says Walter 
—it will probably be several years before Triad Park becomes 
a truly integral part of the city. 

“Once other buildings go up around it, and we have the 
good balance of mixed-used projects that we're hoping 
well call it asuccess,” says Walter 

He explains that often cities lose sight of the kind of 
traffic they are hoping to attract to a downtown area. “You 
can say ‘Let's put in shops,’ but they have to be the right kind 
of shops, the kind that will appeal to people who drive into 
downtown Winston-Salem to work and will pass them on 
their lunch hours, that kind of thing,” Walter says. “Then 
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snging skyline of Winston-Salem. 


in the case of Winston-Salem, we have good toy, 
in the downtown area, so we have to provide sa R 
people need, at slightly different times of day: Ess 
we put in residences, more office space andso e 
need to provide shops, restaurants and so or 
not only to workers and tourists, but also todo 
residents.” 

Walter says Winston-Salem has discovered st 
it once thought of asa liability —acres of de mite 
bought and cleared by the city in the 1960s—is ere 
‘No question but that having land available he}, 
the Triad Park developer həyət he says. ə = 
buy pieces of land, then tear down existing Duaie 
Ce the project would have been impossible tp - 
today. KE 
While there have been differences of opiniogy. BS 
many groups of citizens who have an interest miq 
development, Walter sees those differences as e 
oric. “The basic wisdom of developinga rich dow, 
is agreed upon by just about everyone, hesays_ 

If there is a problem in deciding how downte 
Salem should develop in the future, it may stemn ş 
ing too much, too soon. As Walter says, VVesmay 
to look at the Ghiradelli Squares of the world ang e 
do the same thing, but we have to realize We don ps 
population to support that kind of project the way 
Francisco does, or Boston, or New York. Weber 
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to plan according to the scale of our own city. E 


CASE STUDY: 
CHARLOTTE 


Clark Tribble Harris & Li 


$30 million office tower designed by Clark Tribble 
Harris & Li will serve as a gleaming gateway from 
I-77 to Charlotte's central business district when it 
is completed sometime in 1988. 
Gateway Center, which was announced in 
January, is the first major development in the West Trade 
Street area of central Charlotte in more than 25 years. And 
because such entities as the NCNB Community Develop- 
ment Corp., the Bissell Cos. and Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity are involved in the project, the impact upon the down- 
town area of North Carolina's largest city is likely to be 
substantial. 

The Gateway Center building is part of alarger, more 
ambitious plan to make a monumental entrance to the city 
via West Trade and I-77 that includes extensive landscaping, 
damming Irwin Creek to making a reflecting pool, and 
eventually building a hotel, more office space and residential 
units. 

“The I-77 and Trade Street approach offers the most 
direct access to Charlotte s central business district of any 
route in the city,” says David K. Wagner, principal with Clark 
Tribble Harris and Liand project architect for Gateway 
Center. “But until now, the area around that access point has 
been marginal in terms of development. Now we are rein- 
forcing the link between this area and downtown Charlotte, 
and allowing for future development to spring up along that 
link.” 

The city's interest in developing the I-77/Trade Street 
interchange area led toa charette in 1985 in which Charlotte 
invited anumber of architectural firms to discuss ways in 
which W. Trade Street could be better utilized. Following 
the charette, Clark Tribble Harris & Li was asked to design 
the first office tower at Gateway Center. 

The 300,000-square-foot tower will have as its major 
tenant AT&T, which will lease 93,000 square feet fora new 
marketing operations center. North Carolina National Bank 
(NCNB), which is in the process of building a tower at the 
northeast corner of Trade and Tryon streets, will lease an 
additional 65,000 square feet in Gateway Center. 

The office tower occupies a wedge-shaped site that pro- 
vides maximum visibility from I-77. The building steps 
down from 12 stories to 5 stories on the end facing uptown 
Charlotte. 

Wagner says the triangular site allowed for some inno- 
vative design concepts. “Most cities are gridular, but when 
you are able to bisect several streets with an angle, as we 
have here, you are given the perfect opportunity to design 
an important building. The triangular shape means the 
building holds the comer upon which it sits and establishes 
itself as alandmark upon the downtown scene.” 


The first level of the building, on Trade Street, will be 
used to house retail stores; parking for 1,000 will be pro- 
vided, with 200 of those spaces under the building, 200ina 
surface lot and 600 in a parking deck. 

Cars will be able to drive into the tower's central motor 
court for discharging passengers before proceeding to the 
parking areas. Wagner says this feature gives “a sense of 
entry” to the office tower and reiterates the importance of 
both pedestrians and automobile traffic to the success of 
the building. 

“To be successful, an urban building must act as a des- 
tination for people,” Wagner explains. “There must be warm, 
welcoming spaces for pedestrians, provision made for auto- 
mobiles—which are a fact of life these days—and easy access 
from the street to the building's retail spaces.” 

When completed, the office tower at Gateway Center 
will serve as a significant visual anchor for the western part 
of downtown Charlotte, an area that badly needs successful 
retail/office space if residents are to remain there. 

“There is no question that other development in the 
area will follow our efforts,” says Wagner. “I would say other 
development ought to be going up within five years, while 
it will take realistically about 10 years for Gateway Center 
to establish itself as a real node in downtown Charlotte.” 

He says the project exemplifies several rules now gov- 
eming the field of urban design. “Twenty years ago, the idea 
was to simply clear out big pieces of land ina downtown 
area that were considered unsightly or undeveloped. But 
when you do that, everything around that land deteriorates, 
so you are faced with another problem. This is our way of 
replacing that ‘urban renewal rot," says Wagner. 

He adds that “Urban planning is more risk taking these 
days than it is formula: What worked in the city before may 
not work again. So you have to bea pioneer of sorts when 
you are working with a city's urban spaces.” 

Also important in today’s urban design is the presence 
of both public and private funding. “It used to be that most 
urban development was publicly funded, things like gov- 
emment buildings, courthouses and so on,” Wagner ex- 
plains. “Today, there are fewer public projects. Private de- 
velopment money is the key to an urban project's success.” 

Wagner believes that the next five years will see major 
changes in the fabric of Charlotte's downtown area, thanks 
to projects now underway or on the drawing board. These 
include a new government center and Federal Reserve 
Bank building; corporate headquarters for First Citizens 
Bank, First Union National Bank and NCNB Bank; anew 
festive retailing space called “Cityfair”, and expansions of/ 
renovations to the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Public Library 
and Spirit Square. 


In addition, Clark Tribble Harris and Liis already at work 
designing phase two of Gateway Center which will include 
more office and retail space. Apartments for area residents, 
of perhaps a hotel offering suite accommodations for busi- 
ness travelers, are also being considered for the second 
phase. 

Wagner believes the city is ready for such expansion. “! 
think Charlotte is far outpacing other cities of its size in terms 
of development,” says Wagner. “We now have the greatest 
opportunity we've ever had to make Charlotte a great city 
architecturally and, of course, the greatest liahility if we 
don't live up to that promise.” 4 
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Interstate 77 


1. I-77 Interchange 8. Office Retail Hotel \ ” 

2. Monumental Bridge 9, Gatevvay Plaza \ R 

3, Feature Lake 10. Office Residential \ s ) 
4, Residential Development 11. Gate Center Parking Deck \ \ 

5, Parking Office Retail Complex 12. Office 

6. Public Plaza 13. Office Hotel 

7. Gateway Center 14. Residential 


West Trade Street Master Plan 
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View Looking East 


CASE STUDY: 
CHARLOTTE 


J.N. Pease Associates 


.N. Pease Associates of Charlotte believes —and 

rightly so—that its architects have had a major voice 

in determining the image of downtown Charlotte, 

especially in the last few years. 

The firm, which was founded in 1938 by Col. 

J. Norman Pease Sr, has been responsible for a number of 
buildings in the city’s central business district, including 
the Knight Publishing Co. headquarters, the First Union 
Tower, the Carolina Trade Mart and Central Piedmont 
Community College. J.N. Pease was also responsible, back 
in 1966, for the original master plan for the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg (County) Governmental! Center. 

Today, J.N. Pease is busy designing new components 
for that master plan, as well as buildings for corporate clients 
who want to be part of downtown Charlotte (now referred to 
in city literature as “uptown” Charlotte). 

“We see our downtown activity divided into two entities,” 
says John Duncan, director of marketing for J.N. Pease. “The 
first is the government center, and all its parts, which covers 
five city blocks. The second entity is the corporate client, in 
this case Duke Power. Both are important parts of the down- 
town scene, but their design requirements are different, and 
call upon different skills from our firm.” 

According to Duncan, buildings designed for govern- 
ment use call for a very serious approach. “Once a govern 
ment building goes up, it's up forever,” he says. “Government 
buildings convey a very important image to both the citizens 
of the city and visitors, because the government building 
really shows what the community stands for” 

In the case of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Governmental 
Center, director of design Phil Shive and his staff worked 
with three different groups to establish just what kind of 
image the center should convey. A committee made up of 
prominent local citizens wanted the center to have a signif- 
icant visual impact upon its site, which fronts on the two 
main streets leading into downtown Charlotte, and include 
a large, open park. The city council wanted the building to 
be accessible to its constituents, to be, in members’ words, 
“warm, inviting and open.” And finally, the users of the 
building—those workers whose offices would be housed in 
the complex — were interested in function, space and flexi- 
bility. 

Also, the new governmental center had to be harmoni- 
ous with other, newer buildings in the vicinity. One, a $5 
million city-county parking deck, had been designed by 
J.N. Pease and opened to the public in 1986; two other JN. 
Pease projects, a $10 million addition to the Mecklenburg 
County Courthouse anda $2 million county jail intake center, 
were scheduled to open in 1988. 

Duncan believes his firm's design for the governmental! 
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center answers the concems of the citizen 
members and the building's future inhab 
pink granite and glass to make the building 
he says. “We designed the space to be the m: 
tion and efficiency. And we have included. 
between the center and other government t 
will be filled with trees and benches, and invitin 
community at large.” 5 


The government center was 
bond referendum passed by Charlottean 
County citizens in 1984; design of the pro) 
scheduled to open late this year, tookabout 
designed in conjunction with the governme 
parking deck on nearby Davidson Street. Whe 
pleted later this year, both employees and isitoy 
access to 1,000 parking spaces. 3 

The design for the courthouse addition anc 
center took about two years, Duncan says, tf 
greater complexity of the project. “You have 
huge numbers of people going in and out, fe 
being taken in and out, for 22 courtrooms, ne 
all the agencies, offices and other departmen 
with the courtrooms,” he says. a 

Construction bids are being taken now forth 
house/jail intake center. i 

Duncan saysl).N. Pease has designed “abou 
ing a year for corporate clients” since thee arly | 
of the firm's major clients, as far as downtown Cha 

e Power Co. : 
is designedanen 
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In 1972, LN. Pease Associates de: 
block for Duke Power, beginning vvith a co S 
quarters and allowing for future expansion. 
ing in that complex was finished in 1975; İ 
ing, a 13-story addition to Duke Power's el 
scheduled to be completed later this year. Alrea 
is the Duke Power Computer Center a 203,541 
building housing Duke Power's technolog 

“The challenge in all these projects forD 
how to be a good city neighbor, Duncan say : 
Power, you're wing sexs Sege with hu = 
square feet, yet they to be ‘user friendly ar 
somehow blend in with other buildingsinthe 
take up space.” a 

The Duke Power Computer Center, vi 
million, is located at Third and College st 
town Charlotte. “This building was desig 
not people, so the requirements were CHE 
explains. “We had to allow for an venti 
for the machines, for example. E 

However, the firm was concerned that the ce 
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JN. Pease Associates worked 
with committees made up of 
local citizens, city/county 
officialsand government em- 
ployees to ensure that the new 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Gov- 
ernmental Center was both 
functional and inviting. 
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Existing Building Central Plant 


Building Section ”” ” “ ” 


New Lobby Addition 


(Above and below) The Duke Power Co. Computer Center as designed by IN Pease Associates, is used primarily by machines, n : 
the curved exterior walls and landscaping provide passersby a pleasing view, as well 
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center, located as it is in a prominent spot in downtown 
Charlotte, present an appealing facade to those who passed 
it every day. Therefore, J.N. Pease Associates designed the 
building with rounded edges and used a grid design on the 
flat, gray precast concrete walls in order to provide textural 
and visual interest. 

Duncan sees a number of issues facing architects who 
design for downtown business centers such as Charlotte's. 
“Our firm built the first real skyscraper in Charlotte (the 
First Union tower, constructed in 1970-71), so we have always 
been looking for innovative ways to solve urban design 
challenges,” he says. “For example, until the First Union 
tower, all downtown development had fronted on either 
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Computer Center 


Trade or Tryon Street. We convinced First U nior 
College Street, with a ‘people plaza extendin 
out to Tryon Street. We could foresee deve 
onto those other streets around Tradeand 
course it has.” b 4 
Duncan believes that too often architects lose eg 
people when they are designing tall building 
center. “We always have to consider the resp 
have to the people who look at downtown, el 
basis or as visitors. Urban buildings must befTum 
course, but they have to be visually ap d 
make a strong statement about the city, too. 
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gdeck, designed by LN Pease Associates is proof that urban parking structures can be attractive as wellas functional. 


The city-coun ty parkin 
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CASE STUDY: 
FARMVILLE 


James F. Dugan Ill, AIA 


nsome ways, Farmville, located about ten miles 

west of Greenville, is a typical small North Carolina 

town. Its economy is founded upon agriculture, 

primarily tobacco; it has a main street running the 

length of the town’s business district; its residences 
range from Victorian mansions to neat brick ranches toa 
housing project on the outskirts of town. 

What makes this town of 5,000 different from some 
others in the state is that its leaders have invested time, 
money and care in improving the appearance as well as 
function of Farmville's downtown area. 


“A lot of towns talk about redoing their downtown areas, 


These storefronts in downtown Farmville were a hodgepodge of styles 
and materials. 


Sketches of the proposed changes helped Farmville authorities visual- 
ize Dugan's plans for the main street shopping district. 


but very few actually doit,” says James F. D 
of Rocky Mount, who was selected several y 
sign a new look for part of Farmvilles central 
trict. “I was impressed with Farmville s ability 
grants for their projects, several of which were goin, 
the same time 1 was working for them.” E 

A previous federal redevelopment granth 
the town to update its water and sewer system 
low-income housing. Other funds, some deriv 


and benches at intervals along the main streetan 
an old school that was no longer functional. Thai 
end of the central business district, had been tun 
large, grassy park with an attractive gazebo for k 
certs and the like. 

“We've gotten seven grants forimprovement 
last 10 years,” says Frank Bradham, Farmville 
Administrator, “all of which have helped us rais 
ard of living in Farmville substantially, nomatter 
dividual projects the dollars were spenton.” 

He admits that “There are people whoarea 
provements, whatever they are. But Farmville is 
many respects. The city sets goals and works toy 
very successfully.” 

One of those goals is to have no deterioratinçy 
within the city limits; that goal has been reache 
goal to form an economic development office t 
help Farmville attract new industries toits area. Az 
to have all the streets within the city limitspaved, 
to be met. 

Farmville leaders were equally determined 
the appearance of the stores that lined the town’s y 
ness street. In 1983, the town was awarded aredey 
ment grant that would make almost $3 million 
Farmville over the next three years. Part of the 
earmarked for anew community center, while 
$200,000 was budgeted for the retail area adjoin 
community center site. 

Over the years, this section of downtown Fe 
not experienced the renovations and facelifts 
section of the district; as a result, the storefronts 
hodgepodge of styles and materials, with some? 
pair and others waiting to be condemned. 

Dugan s challenge was to come up withad 
lower section storefronts that would be aesthetic 
yet economical, and could be implemented with 
of the federal grant, which allowed only exterior y 

“I was lucky from a design standpoint: The ci 
two criteria, that the design use brickandawniz 
than that, they were very open to ideas, whichin 


Photography by Warren Uzzle 


Bronze awnings and brick pilasters around each storefront now give the row of stores an appearance of one architectural style. 


this kind isn't very common,” says Dugan. “From aconstruc- 
tion standpoint, however, we had some restrictions to work 
with once we began to study the buildings themselves.” 

Dugan theorized that many of the stores had been built 
on rubble footings, which were common 40 or 50 years ago 
or more, and any attempt to shake the foundation with ex- 
tensive digging or blasting would probably cause the build- 
ings to crumble and fall. With the help of a structural engi- 
neer, Dugan developed a plan calling for a new, freestanding 
facade for the stores. “The idea is very much like the back- 
drops you see on movie lots, where what appears to bea 
Southern mansion is actually only a facade with supports,” 
he explains. 

Dugan's frame would be composed of brick pilasters 
around each storefront, supported by caisons in the ground. 
“We didn't want to drive posts into the ground because of 
the danger of the buildings falling, so instead we drilled 
holes and sank the caisons, some as deep as 20 feet," he 
says. 

The new frameworks gave the rows of stores an appear- 
ance of one architectural style, yet still allowed the storefronts 
themselves to be decorated to the owners’ tastes. And the 
freestanding facade means that the stores may be torn out 
later and new ones builtin their places without having to 
tear down facades. 

Another advantage of the caison approach was the rela- 
tive ease with which they were installed. “It took only a week 
and a halfto build this kind of foundation,” Dugan says, “and 
because the drilling sites were limited to the front of each 
building, we were able to get in and out quickly. None of 
the stores had to close down during the work, which of 
course made the owners happy.” 

The bronze-colored metal awnings protect the store- 
fronts, give a sense of “entrance” to each place of business 
and further unite the exterior of the stores. The color of the 
awnings, along with the brick used for the pilasters, echoes 


the colors used in the nearby community center, thus tying 
together the two areas. 

Area residents were pleased that Dugan made only 
minor changes to the section's one “historic” building, an 
Elks Lodge built around 1890 by Farmville’s black citizens. 

Dugan says town leaders were supportive and helpful 
during the design and construction process. “The contractor 
for the project happened to be based in Farmville, so he 
naturally hada stake in making the redevelopment work,” 
Dugan says. “And once we were finished with our part, many 
of the stores’ owners decided on their own to make improve- 
ments to their storefronts, like putting in new windows or 
hanging new doors. All those changes helped the overall 
look of the section.” 

Since Dugan's project was completed, in 1985, Farmville 
has added other improvements to its business district, such 
as buildinga parking lot behind the longest row of stores 
to provide easy access to customers and beginning renova- 
tions on a Civil War era house that will serve as a town 
museum. 

“T think Farmville has done so much for its business dis- 
trict because the leaders figured out that federal funds were 
out there for their projects, and they went out and got them,” 
Dugan says. “Grant proposals can be pretty complicated 
things to write unless you know what you're doing, so Farm- 
ville went out and hired someone who did know how to 
write them. It was a case of delegating a function to ensure 
agood return.” 

Another aspect that aided Farmville in its downtown 
redevelopment efforts is that most of the town's citizens still 
shop and do business downtown. “So many towns have 
malls going up outside the downtown area, and so the down- 
town stores begin to close and move away,” Dugan says. 
“Farmville so far has avoided that situation. You really have 
the sense that the downtown area is still the center 
of town.” NA 
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Daniel Urban Kiley is a major land- 
scape architect of the 20th century. His 
projects include an extension of the 
Champs Elysees, Paris; the John F. 
Kennedy Library with I.M. Pei, Boston; 
the Irwin Miller residence with Eero 
Saarinen, Columbus, Ind.; the Dallas 
Museum of Art with Edward Bames; 
the Oakland Museum with Kevin 
Roche; and the Yale Center for British 
Art with Louis Kahn. Other projects 
include the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Dulles Airport, the third block of In- 
dependence Mall in Philadelphia, the 
East Wing of the National Gallery and 
Snowbird resort. 

Kiley, 74, served on the 1986 
American Institute of Architects Honor 
Awards Jury. From his worldwide prac- 
tice in West Charlotte, Vt., Kiley has 
participated in several projects of local 
interest: the Mint Museum anda por- 
tion of South Park, Charlotte; andthe 
NCNB Plaza in Tampa, Pla He recently 
visited Davidson College for the Third 
Davidson Horticultural Symposium, 
where he granted this interview. 


When you arrive at an airport in 
North Carolina, how do you know 
you're inthis state? 

“When IJ arrive at any airport, | don't 
know where Iam, because they Te all 
the same. The road from the airport 
is the first way to enter the city. In the 


old days, it was wonderful, because 
railroads were in the center. You Gane 
into the station, andit related to tha 
city. It usually had a beautiful alle, 

or mall or something connecting the 
station right into town. Now, you baz, 
this dreadful experience. You're not 
relating any more tothe way the city 


1S. 


Do you believe that southern çir, 
are losing their regional charac} = 
“Cities everywhere are losing their 
regional character. Because of 4 
nology and air-conditioned buildings 
there doesn't seem to be aneeq to da. 
sign a building and orient it so thay 
youare protecting it fom the sun x 
getting the breezes.... 

“It comes downto this. Regardless 
of what architects do, inany design, 
the thing that makes it beautihal Sng 
rich is the proportions of the building 
the proportions of the holes, the eege 
dows, fenestration, and scale, the ga 
tails of shade and shadow...and the 
relationship of that building to other 
buildings. That's what makes things 


work.” 


Are any North Carolina cities Ze on 
wrong place? 

“That's a good question. I guess yay, 
got that idea from one of the article; 
about my work in Calgary. İvvas ee 
television there with the mayor, A 


question came up: ‘What do you think 
of our fair city? I said, ‘Ithink it's pretty 
nice, but you know it’s in the wrong 
place. No Indian would camp more 
than overnight on the shores of a cold 
river in a katabatic zone. I understand 
there are over 300,000 of you, andit's 
not too late to get out.’ 

“The Indians told all of us when- 
ever our cities are in bad locations. 
They said, ‘Don't camp here, ‘Don't 
build here’ 

“Take all the cities in the Ohio 
Valley or the Mississippi Valley. Cities 
surrounded by great levees costing 
millions of dollars.... Those cities are in 
the wrong place, because they're in the 
flood plain. It's always going to get 
flooded, every spring, I don't care how 
many levees you put up. It's a geomet- 
ric thing, As our cities get bigger, the 
coefficient of runoff gets faster. We get 
more hard material instead of grass, we 
put concrete down, and you get runoff 
from all the buildings. Each year it 
gets worse. So what do you see every 
spring? People rowing boats in their 
cities in the front pages of the news- 
paper. The Indians were right, really. 
It seems like common sense, but there's 
no common sense.... 

“You probably have cities on the 
coast that get flooded by hurricanes, 
and maybe you should get rid of 
them.” 


You once imported American south- 
ern magnolias from Pistoia, Italy, to 
the atrium of the London Standard 
Bank. Obviously you like to move 
plants. What do you think of using 
indigenous plants? 

“We've been working on the NCNB 
tower in Tampa, Fla., with Harry Wolfe 
of Charlotte, whoI consider one of the 
best architects ever It's a beautiful 
tower, 36 stories tall, in French lime- 
stone. When] gavea talk down there 
they asked me that question on tele- 
vision. I said, ‘I think it's dumb! You 
want indigenous plants, why not indig- 
enous people? Why not kick the New 
Yorkers back out?’ 

“We must look at universals, not 
particular regions. Although we want 
to obey the rules of the region in the 
things that can grow there, we don't 
want to limit our palette to indigenous 
material. The whole world is our pal- 
ette. Remember the plant explorers? 
They suffered, and we should reward 
them.” 


What is your biggest inspiration in 
landscape architecture? 

“My biggest inspiration is Le Notre, 
the great French landscape architect. 
He was not only a great landscape 
architect —he did Versailles and many 
of the chateaux —he wasa regional 
designer. The city of Paris was all one 
kind of texture of his work, the radials 
all coming together at a point. The 
work he did is so modern it's frighten- 
ing. At the Chateau de Sceau, all he 
did was plant two rows of Lombardy 
poplars in the ground, a half-mile long. 
They ve replanted them over the years. 
The simplest designs are so strong 
and beautiful they satisfy forever.” 


How do you get an architect to ap- 
prove a good budget for landscape? 
“That's easy. Just select the architect. 
Really, in the early days, architects 
were our majors clients. But now, we 
get jobs first and call the architects.... 
The ones I work for now want as big 
a budget for landscape as they can get. 
They know they're going to get a 
photographer for the architectural 
magazines, so the better it looks, the 
better for them.” 


How would you characterize the 
North Carolina landscape? 

“Tt varies all over, from one end of the 
state, the north and south and east and 
west. So you can't characterize it, you'd 
have to just describe it. The state of 
North Carolina along the coast is just 
about like South Carolina. The states 
are political subdivisions. They're not 
regional subdivisions or based on the 
land. But there's a general feeling all 
through the South. Below the Mason- 
Dixon line, there's a quality and char- 
acter. Even states like Virginia and 
Louisiana have something in common,” 


What do you think of the work land- 
scape architects in this region are 
doing? 

“The philosopher Goethe said you can 
only criticize through love. You can't 
criticize negatively. I break the rules, 
though. The only thing | feelis—and 
this is true of a lot of places—the 
breadth and background needs more 
enrichment through travel and under- 
standing. You might say there needs 
to be more sophistication of how you 
approach a problem and meet it with 
your technology.” 


What characteristics of the South 
do you find most charming? 

“The charm of manners you miss ina 
lot of places. We have a little bit of it 

in New England too. There's a sort of 
natural gentility that Ilove. This is true 
not only of Southerners but of all 
people who are whole and rich and 
connected to the land, 

“Tlove the old gardens and the 
houses and the crinolines. We all can't 
live that way but we would like to. The 
way people say, ‘How do you do?", “So 
good of you to come, "How nice of you 
to ask. It's life that makes it beautiful. 
The architecture comes from the life. 


That's why we love these NA 
places.” g 


Phyllis L. Herring directs Studio Herring, a 
landscape planning firm in Davidson. Robert 
Page is news editor for Davidson College. 


Firm Completes KE 
Master Plan 


Architectural Engineering Concepts 
PA (AEC) of Charlotte has completed 
the master plan for Beacon Knoll, the 
first planned-unit subdivision approved 
for York County, S.C. 

Beacon Knoll, which is being de- 
veloped by Viking Enterprises, will 
eventually house more than 300 fam- 
ilies and will include a commercial 
center and recreational facilities. 

The 132-acre site is located on Plea- 
sant Road about half a mile from Caro- 
winds Boulevard and falls under the 
recommendations of the 2005 Plan 
developed by nearby Charlotte. 


Firm Selected For 
NCAIA Tower Project 


The FWA Group of Charlotte has been 
selected by the North Carolina Chap- 
ter of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects to undertake a feasibility study 
and to design additional office space at 
the NCAIA's present Raleigh location. 

The firm, which recently changed 
its name to The FWA Group from Fere- 
bee Walters & Associates, has received 
17 national, regional and local design 
awards in the past five years. The 
awards include a citation for architec- 
tural conservation for Brightleaf Square 
in Durham and an award of merit for 
historic preservation for the East Bay 
Trading Co. in Charleston, S.C. 

The NCAIA invited every member 
firm to submitits qualifications for 
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Renovation 
Wins City Award 


The Raleigh firm Planning and Design 
Associates (PDA) has been honored by 
the City of Raleigh for its renovation of 
the Sanders Ford Building, a former 
automobile dealership that is now called 
ArtSpace. The Sir Walter Award was 
given by the city’s Appearance Com- 
mission to ArtSpace, a facility in which 
artists work and exhibit. 


S.C. Office 
Building Finished 


The new Springs Company offices in 
Lancaster, GC have been completed. 
Design of the 13,000-square-foot 
building, which has a sweeping quarter- 
radius curve capitalizing on a prominent 


Company Acquires 
Florida Practice 


Tribble Harris Li Inc. (THL), the 
ing company for Charlotte-baseq 
Tribble Harris and Li Architects B A 7 
has acquired the Sarasota, Flonds 
of Aubry Architects, headed by 
Aubry, FAIA. 

Anew company called Aubry 
Architects PA will be formed by 
with Aubry serving as president_ 
new company will continue to oper 
from its Florida office. d 


Construction Begins 
On College Center 


Construction work has begun On the 
Community and Small Busmess 
Center for the College of the Albe— 
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CHEROKEE 
DESIGN 
MATERIALS 


North Carolina’s Largest 
Distributor of Architectural 
Products: 

- Face Brick + Paving Brick 

- Glazed and Unglazed Tiles 

- Terra Cotta Veneer and Coping 
- Colored Mortars and Agents 


Cherokee Sanford Group 


Cherokee Design Materials division 
520 Brickhaven Drive, PO. Box 33629 
Raleigh, N.C. 27000 
010.828-0541 
Toll Free N.C. 1-800-662-7087 
Jim Walter Companies 


When Only the Strongest Neutral-Cure 
Structural Glazing Sealant Will Do 
m aa dk 
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SEASON “ ALL 


Aluminum 
Retrofit Windows 


For energy efficient, 
custom-fit, replacement 
windows, call North 
Carolina's window expert... 


800-472-7274 


Davidson Sash 
& Door, Inc. 


500 E. Center Street 
Lexington, NC 27293 
S35 ee ee aqa ah — m əə 


Outstanding architecture is getting 
to be Charlotte's strong suit—thanks 
to new projects like ArrovpointlI, 
and ULTRAGLAZE 4000 sealant from 
GE Silicones. 
The glass-and-granite design helps 
give the building a clean, modern look, 
And ULTRAGLAZE 4000, with the most 
cost-effective 5-to-1 safety factor of any 
one-part, neutral-cure structural glazing 
sealant, helps make the design work, 
To make your designs work, insist on 
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quality GE Silicone sealants. And for fast 
delivery plus in-depth technical support, 
insist on Tech Sales, Inc. 
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Innovative design in rehabilitation 
and new construction, 
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Harris & Associates | 

Estimating & Scheduling | 

| Route 9, Box 233 

I Easley, South Carolina 29640 | 

, 

i (803) 269-7205 | 

! 

! 

| We specialize in CACES 1 

) estimating for Corps of | 

së . | Engineers and CES for Naval | 

BURNSTUDIO j Facilities Engineering Command. 

Architects, PA H | 

Norma DeCamp Burns, AIA | | 

108 1/2 E. Hargett St. 919.821.4047 1 Estimates are available | 
oe gt | on computerized format 

27601 | upon request. 


If the bottom line 
looks as good 


as the skyline, 


e: - — it must have been 
designed by 
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324 North College Street 
Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-333-6686 


Peter Mauss/ESTO 


Ed Craighill 
Director of Architectural Sales, 
Division 7, . di 
7 7 və MANY QUESTIONS 
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Before you start your next roofing project, it pays to ask some hard 
questions about recent developments in roofing techniques and materials. 
Developments that could increase the cost effectiveness of your roof. 

Your local N. B. Handy representative is ready with the answers. 
Because of our Division 7 Department, all N. B. Handy representatives stay 
abreast of all the latest developments in roofing. Our Division 7 is a recognized 
industry leader in advising architects, roofing contractors and building owners 
about the best new roofing methods and materials. 

But we're even better known for the finest customer service and 
delivery in the Southeast. Just ask our customers. Our inventory is vast, and 
we're just as big when it comes to keeping our promises. 

So before your next roofing project gets underway, call your local N. B. 
Handy representative. Ask some good, hard questions. And get the answers 
you”ve been looking for. 


The Source For Furestone il HAND 
Roofing Products. a m İ 
. THE SOURCE H Lem 


65 10th Street, P. O. Box 11258 Lynchburg, Virginia 24506 


LYNCHBURG ROANOKE RICHMOND NORFOLK 
804/847-4495 703/343-2467 804/649-7064 804/461-6470 
RALEIGH GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE KNOXVILLE 


919/828-5421 919/855-3900 704/377-9903 625/523-6198 


With all the recent innovations and improve- rates. And we update these for you as they change. We 

ments in high efficiency gas equipment, the sheer can even provide estimated operating cost analysis 

volume of information generated is staggering. So is if requested. The manual is free. So is the service. 

the valuable time it takes you to analyze, evaluate and Doesn't it make sense to avoid manual labor and 

compare your options. Send for our manual instead? Call John Stanley 
VVeve put together a comprehensive Architects’ ` at 704/866-6731. 

and Engineers’ Manual that consolidates all this data PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


in one easy-to-use volume. Including spec sheets and OF NORTH CAROLINA, INC 
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Lə 
i RECISION WALLS, INC. now distributes an ingenious 


new product - stone veneer - a lightweight building panel using 
natural stone. This product combines the aerospace technology of 
aluminum honeycomb with the beauty of granite and marble at 
one-fifth the weight of conventional solid stone panels. These 
panels are equally suited to exterior as well as interior use - 
ceilings, walls, decorative “bookmatched” 

designs, furniture and elevator 

cars. The materials are cost 

efficient, the application 

possibilities are unlimited 

and the beauty and prestige 

of the natural stone is timeless. 


Raleigh Greensboro 
(919) 832-0380 (919) 852-7710 


JAMES E DUGAN Hi, AIA 
ARCHITECT 


105 SOUTH KIRKWOOD AVENUE 
ROCKY MOUNT, NORTH CAROLINA 27801 


NCARB CERTIFIED (919) 446-5319 


ÖN E.M.A. INC. Consulting Engineers 


ANAN 
* Structural Engineering 
e Geotechnical Engineering 
* Civil Engineering 
* Materials Testing & Inspection 
* Failure Investigations 
e Computer Aided Design and Drafting 
(CADD) Services 


401 Glenwood Avenue—P.O. Box 12447—Raleigh, N.C. 27605 
919/828-0801 
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Firm Wins 
National Award 


HunterReynoldsJewell PA, Raleigh- 
based landscape architectural 

has wona Merit Award in the 1987” 
National Design Competition spon- 
sored by The American Society of 
Landscape Architects(ASLA) "TE 
award, the second highest possible 
was given for Skyline Place, a six-acre 
urban plaza in Fairfax County, va 
designed for developer The Charles 
E Smith Companies of Arlington WA. 


Charlotte Firm 
Selected 1987’s Best 


Little & Associates Architects was 
recently selected 1987's “Outstanding 
Architectural Firm” by the Charlotte 
chapter of the American Subconirac- 
tors Association of the Carolinas 

The firm won in competition with 
115 other area firms. Firms were 
judged on the basis of such things as 
competency; timely shop-drawing oS 
views and distribution; and İairness = 
decisions regarding subcontractors 
More than 400 subcontractors cag} 
ballots to determine the winner of m" 
annual competition. 


USTOM 
BRICK GO. 


SERVING RALEIGH and 
EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 
COMPLETE DISPLAY 
OF SAMPLES 


PRODUCTS 


FACE BRICK 


HAND-MADE BRICK 
GLAZED BRICK 
GLAZED TILE 
PAVERS 


SUPPLIERS 


Nash Brick Company 
Borden Brick and Tile Company 
Hanley Company 
Taylor Clay Products Company 
Lee Brick and Tile Company 
Boren Clay Products Company 
Old Virginia Brick Company 


1613 Old Louisburg Rd . Raleigh. N.C. Ph 832-2804 


Design Series 

Begins Sept. 28 

A five-part television series called 
America By Design will premiere on 
national public television on Septem- 
ber 28. Hosted by architectural historian 
and author Spiro Kostof, the series will 
tell the story of the people and events 
giving shape to America—to its houses, 
workplaces, streets, public places and 
monuments, and landitself. 

The series is funded by a grant from 
The American Institute of Architects 
(AIA). Other sponsors are the National 
Endowment for the Arts; Haworth Inc.; 
the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation; the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting; 
and the Public Broadcasting Service. 

America By Design will air succes- 
sive Mondays beginning Sept. 28. For 
information on viewing times, check 
local listings. 


Names and Changes 
In N.C. Architecture 


John H. Tabor, AIA and Charles G. 
Snow, AIA, have been named princi- 
pals with the Charlotte-based firm 
Middleton, McMillan Architects. 
Continued on page 24 
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WHAT WE ARE TODAY. 


Since 1964, JEDCO has been synonymous with Armco pre- 
engineered steel buildings. We built our early reputation on our expert 
erection of these high quality, well-planned metal systems. Now, after 
decades of diversification, JEDCO is known for providing economical, 
fast track solutions for every building need: conventional construction, 
tilt-up concrete, pre-engineered building systems, renovation and 
remodeling, custom interior finishing, structural concrete foundation 
work and providing new roofs for old or new buildings. 

JEDCO can put it all together for you. JEDCO FDCO 
Construction, Inc., 1400 Nowell Road, Raleigh, NC 
27607. Telephone (919) 851-6060. O 
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Johnson & Higgins 
designs 
Professional 
Liability 
Coverages. 


We know the field of professional liability 
protection as few other brokers do. Thats 

why weve won the endorsement of the 
NCAIA, PENC, and SCAIA. And our world- 
wide network enables us to negotiate with 
underwriters everywhere. We'd like to talk 
with you about this. Call a J&H account 
executive at 1-800-433-2702 in North Carolina. 


O SO JOHNSON & HIGGINS CAROLINAS, INC 
HN N 750 First Union Tower 
Charlotte, NC 28282-8265 
IGGINS 7 


Risk and Insurance Management Services; 
Human Resources and Actuarial Consulting 
Throughout the World. 


E. J. BROWN & ASSOCIATES 


Quantity Surveyors/Cost Estimators/Construction Managers 


Specializing in; Feasibility Studies 
Preliminary Budgets. Conceptual 
Cost Estimates. Quantity Surveys 
Detailed Cost Estimates, Value 
Engineering and Construction Management 
Also offering CACES and CES Formats 


American Society of Prof. Estimators Eddie J. Brown C PE 
Construction Spec Institute 815 Old Winston Rd 
American Assoc Cost Engineers PO Box 746 
Professional Const. Est Assoc Kernersville, NC 27285 
Society of American Value Engineers Tel 919/996-3791 


BROCKWELL/HOKE ARCHITECTS, INC. 


1911 Hillandale Road 
Suite 1050 

Durham, NC 27705 
919/383-7426 
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Snow, a senior associate, has b, 

with the firm since 1982 and satt — 
see projects in thecivic, educational 
and institutional areas. Tabor, wiho will 
help manage projects in the Commer. 
cial field, rejoins Middleton, McMillan 
after serving as vice president iyy 
charge of the Charlotte office of Reg 
Narmour/The Architectural Group 

Also promoted by Middleton, Mc- 
Millan were: JohnL. Gill, ATA 
associate to senior associate; Timothy 
B. Morrison, from project designer SS 
associate; and John D. Pease, from 
CADD systems manager to assoçi 

The firm of Ellinwood Desi . 
Associates Ltd. has relocated irz 
offices to 3300 Drake Circle, Suite 400 
Raleigh 27607 from 2315 Myron Drive 
in Raleigh. The firm, establisheg .. 
1978, now has 27 staff membeyə ang 
specializes in architectural lanq pian: 
ning and engineering. 

Fred C. Abernethy, parme,y in the 
Hickory architectural firm of Clemmer 
Bush Sills Abernethy, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Martin toserye 5 
three-year term on thenewly created 
State Building Commission. The ap- 
pointment was recommended by the 
NCAIA. Abemethy is one of ning 
members of thenew commission all 
of whom represent professions oy 
trades involved in the construction 
industry. 

John W. Waltersisanew member 
of the Charlotte firm Odell & Associ- 
ates. He was formerly with Jenkins S 
Peer Architects and Wolf Associates 
Architects. He received his bachejoy< 
and master's degrees in architecture 
from Clemson University. 

Continued on Page 26 
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ARCHITECTURE 


TURN YOUR MIND TO STONE PLAWWIWNG 


Discover the wonders of stone. Sandstone. INTERIORS 


Marble. Slate. Aggregates. Granite. Lime- 
stone. In Virginia: Richmond e Sterling 
Powhatan e Virginia Beach e Newport 
News e Charlottesville. In North Carolina: 


Greensboro. For information call 804-784-3335. 723 Coliseum Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


LUGKSSTONE (919) 725-1371 


We've poured our underlayments in apartments, condominiums, 
office complexes, single-family homes and shopping malls. More 
than 600 million square feet of Gyp-Crete” and Gyp-Crete 2000” 
have been installed nationwide. For new construction or 3 
renovation, they're the overwhelming choice in floor 
underlayments. 


e Sound.and fire control 

* Accepts virtually all finished floor goods 
+ Pour over wood or concrete subfloors 

v No shrinkage cracks 

e Pour to depths of %” to 3” 

s Accepts foot traffic within 90 minutes 

s Fast, efficient installation 

e Leveling capabilities 


For more information, contact: b. 


IVESTER DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
1-800-247-5266 FLOOR UNDERLAYMENT 
1-800-345-3523 IN N.C. 
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Which is more important 
in a construction project? 


[| Quality 
LI On time 
| | Within budget 


We prefer 
İV”) All of the above 


Sarver ə 
William D. Bulla IT; Jerry 7 
James R. Sarver, Catherine x Jets, 


Skala 
i CLANCY &THEYS 1 ee 


E CONSTRUCTION COMPANY / GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Associates Inc. Bulla received a masters 
degree in structural engineering from 
Cornell University anda bachelor at 
science degree from NCSU. Jeter an 
AIA member received his bachelor's 
and master's degrees in archit, 


VIBRATION —— 


of Pittsburgh. Skala graduateq from 
Winthrop College with a degree jn 
interior design. Taylor graduated from 


Noise And Vibration .. 7 zz 
Control Specialists ` 


RALEIGH, NC WILMINGTON, NC 
919/834-3601 919/392-5220 


Continued on page 28 


Let us assist you with the 
potential noise and vibration problems on your future and 
existing projects. 
No fees on most jobs. 


SOUTHERN KINETICS, INC. 


We make a sound difference. 


Charlotte, NC 5214 Western Bivd 
(704) 552-9400 Raleigh, NC 27606 
(919) 851-4185 


Wagner 
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NEENAH 
FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


Construction 
Castings 


Tree Grates 


Manufacturer’s Representative: 


Cowley 
Construction 


Materials 
PO. Box 2133 
Charlotte, NC 28211 


704/542-5537 


Please call or write for free 
copy of our construction 
castings catalog and our 
Tree Grate catalog. 


FIBERMESH 


State-of-the-art secondary 
reinforcement that can’t be 
misplaced in concrete 


Today we dont have to settle for the wire mesh method and gamble on 
it being in the right place. Technology has developed Fibermesh 
Fibers, a far superior system of engineered secondary reinforcement 


which provides automatic Hi-tech protection in both concrete"s plastic 
and hardened state. 


Fibermesh increases concrete’s natural 

ability for lasting integrity. 

Plastic shrinkage cracks generally develops its own integrity, that the 

pass through the entire slab and millions of uniformly distributed 

form planes of weakness “crack inhibitors’’ produced by the 

permanently lowering the integrity Fibermesh system are so vital. 

of the structure. Concrete should be designed to 
perform to the high degree of which 

it is capable. The addition of 

Fibermesh Fibers with their unique 

secondary reinforcing capabilities is 

a necessity for all quality concrete. 


Fibermesh provides concrete with 
necessary protection from plastic 
shrinkage cracking during its 
vulnerable early life. It’s during this 
critical period, before concrete 


Benefits of secondary reinforcement 


Fibermesh Wire Mesh 


No 
i lastic Yes Lef 
inforces against plas 
shrinkagə crack formation 


Yes Lë Yes Lef 
Holds cracks together 


No 
Yes Lef 
Reinforces against impact forces 


No 
i Yes y" 
Reinforces against shattering 


Features 


No 
i Yes Li 
Reinforces against abrasion 


No 
igrati Yes Lë 
Reinforces against water migration S 
Ho 
Yes Lë 
Rust proof 
No 
Yes yr 
Corrosion resistant | 
-0- 
Minimum required concrete cover 
65-7 
i 80 - 110 
Tensile strength yield—ks! : 
E J o 
Always positioned in compliance Yes 


vvith codes 


Safe and easy to use 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
METROMONT MATERIALS 


Spartanburg, SC 803/585-4241 
Greenville, SC 803/269-6767 
Charlotte, NC 704/597-8255 
Asheville, NC 704/253-9383 
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Gene Rogers, Technical Service 
Engineer, won an international 
award for energy 

conservation 

designs. Put his 

talent to work 


ene earned 
fOr YOU. vk Firs 
Place Energy Conservation 
Award as a result of his tal- 
ent, technical knowledge 
and thoroughness. His exper- 
tise is available to engineers 
and architects in design plan- 
ning. At no charge. Call toll free: 
From NC, 1-800-532-0462; SC 
1-800-438-8410; Charlotte, 


OS A (JI 
America walks on Eatmans 


Piedmont 
NaturalGas 
Company 


William G. Monroe III, formerly 
senior vice president, has been name 
principal-in-charge of the Charlotte 
office of Clark Tribble Haris and Ti, A) 
named as principals in the Charlotte 
office are David K. Wagner and Thor 
D Byrum. New principals in Clg 
Tribble Harris and Li's other off}, 
Richard G. Morris and Richard 
New York, andH. Thomas MeDuf# ? 
Jr.and Bruce D. Glasgow, Washington 
pz ) 
A.VoelLuper hasjoined PDA © 
Raleigh-based design, planning and 
management firm, as a project archi 
tect. A graduate of the University o 
Texas, he was formerly an associa e 
with Jessen Inc. of Austin, Texas - 
Zoel Allen, Charles McClure an 
Jim Montgomery havejoined the 
Charlotte firm Knight Hepler 2 Ha) 
Architects PA. Allen received hig 
bachelor’s in architecture degree fre 
Texas Tech University; McClure ye- 
ceived an architecture degree from, 


American Airlines and many architects, designers & contractors 
have come to depend on Eatmans Carpets to provide quality floor 
covering for that difficult and unusual project. Be it an airport or 
corporate board room, the word is "Check with Eatmans.” 


the University of North Caroling an 
Charlotte; and Montgomery receive 
his bachelor's and master's degrees in 
architecture from Clemson University. 
Ellen Weinstein hasjoineq Cay 
boro-based Dail Dixon & Assocjatesas 
intern-architect. She received hey 
bachelor’s degree in landscape aint 
tecture from Ohio State Univer; 
and her master's of architecture d 
from North Carolina State University. 
Roger H. Clark, FAIA, has heen 
named director of design by the Ra. 
search Triangle Park-based finn O'Bren 
Atkins Associates. Through an Be 
ation with O'Brien/Atkins, he recently 
designed the Kenan Center and Ağu 
Center at UNC-Chapel Hill; the Ad. 
miral's Club in the new American Air 
lines Terminalat the Raleigh-Durham 
Airport; and an addition to the Gane 
for Creative Leadership in Gree a 
Clark, a professor of architecture sno 
1970, will continue toteach Part-time 
in the School of Designat Ncsu 


RDU’s new Control Tower & American Airlines Terminal: Carpet tiles of BASF “Zeftron” Soil 
Hiding Nylon manufactured by Interface Flooring, LaGrange, GA. 


atmans Carpets 


Commercial Flooring Systems 
Raleigh e Charlotte 
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G. L. Wilson Co. Corporate Headquarters. Statesville, NC 


9 er Reid Saunders John LeNoir 


Eastern NC Western NC 


Pella Commercial. 


k Caner tolerances can be tricky, even ` retain its position as quality leader in the commercial window 
As us. for experts like yourselves, and mistakes are industry. Among these additions is a new series of Pella win- 
costly. Pella Window and Doors North Carolina Commercial dovvs designed specifically for your commercial users. Reid and 
Division is represented by professionals John LeNoir Fısı John are on call always in your market, with the best 
and Reid Saunders. John in the western part of the updated information on all Pella products. Available 


state, and Reid from Raleigh eastward. These two men to help you early all 
with your plan- We are on Cc ə 


are Pella experts vvho are trained in every aspect of 
commercial window and door application and design. ning and design. 1-800-632-1016 (Greensboro) 
Don't hesitate. 1-800-438-1112 (Raleigh) 


As you know, Pella is constantly adding products to 


WESTERN NC PELLA DISTRIBUTION CENTER: 1325 S. Eugene Street, Greensboro, NC 27406 
EASTERN NC PELLA DISTRIBUTION CENTER: 2640-A Yonkers Road, Raleigh, NC 27610 


